LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


JULY. No. VIL. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


In the last number of the Ladies’ Magazine, some remarks 
were offered under this head, with much diffidence, as was 
proper in the expression of individual, and perhaps insulat- 
ed opinion. It is not intended at this time to enlarge upon 
those remarks, which were hazarded only as an introduction 
to a subject, of all others of a temporal nature, probably the 
most important to the sex, to whom this publication is de- 
voted. Selecting from the suggestions formerly made, the 
responsibility of the sex, to which we adverted, for the uses 
to which the influence they exert upon mankind in general 
is directed, we shall endeavor to show the design of nature 
and of providence i in conferring such powers upon them. 

The most celebrated lyric poet of antiquity, Anacreon the 
bard of Teos in Ionia, in speaking of the influence of wo- 
man, has this remarkable passage, which we have ventured 
thus freely to translate from memory. 

Nature imparts her gifts to all; 
And every creature, large or small, 
That frolics in the sea or strand, 
Receives some favors at her hand. 

See ! how those bristling horns appear, 

Defensive weapons to the steer ; 
Uncloven hoofs protect the steed ; 
The hare rejoices in his speed ; 
The finny tribe delight to sweep, 
With besom tail, the briny deep ; 
While on their pinions, soaring high, 
The feathered songsters love to fly ; 
To man more bountifully kind 
She gave the nobler powers of mind ; 
And woman too, was not forgot ; 
Both grace and beauty are her lot, 


Whose potent influence will prevail 
When wisdom, wit and weapons fail. 
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We quote not Anacreon for authority, nor do we wish 
any aid from selfish sensualists of any age, or any country in 
support of our propositions. His poetry however, must be 
confessed to be excellent, how awkward soever it may ap- 
pear from our translation, and his whole life devoted as it 
was to sensual indulgences, may be cited as one instance, 
among the thousand which history has recorded, of the per- 
verted influence of the sex. But it is not to considerations 
of a voluptuous kind that we refer, when speaking of the 
influence of woman. We look not through the optics of 
blind and infatuated passion. The Tean Bard has rested 
the influence of woman upon the charms of grace and beauty; 
a foundation of quicksands which every wave of time un- 
dermines, and every gust of passion alters. Now it is b 
no means the case that the influence of the sex, or of i 
individual of the sex, is in direct proportion to the number 
or the degree of their physical charms. If the annals of 
conjugal life may be appealed to, as adequate authority in 
this case, we refer to them to prove our assertion. Of those 
who are connected in matrimonial alliances how small is the 
proportion of grace and beauty. Whether this arises from 
the fastidiousness of early life, from romance, or deliberate 
choice in many instances, is little to the purpose. The fact 
is certainly sufficient to prove that beauty is neither the 
only, nor the chief charm which the sex possesses, neither 
is it the foundation upon which their influence is built. 

He, who is visited by sickness in a foreign land, who re- 
cals the tender scenes of domestic enjoyment at home, whose 
eye is wearied by the coldness and indifference of a stran- 
ger’s courtesy, and remembers with longing regret the ten- 
der attentions of maternal solicitude, or a sister’s affection, 
may perhaps tell us where the foundation of female influence 
lies. He then perhaps may teach us to feel those beautiful 
fines of the poet, 


‘ The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the concealed comforts of a man 
Locked up in woman’s love.’ 


He then appreciates that devotedness of love which wo- 
man shows, not in empty or sounding professions, but in 
sedulous attention, watchfulness and anxiety, and he then 
feels, that the boisterous energy of masculine regard pos- 
sesses neither the comfort, the pleasure or the tenderness of 
female love. 
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There is something intuitive in the heart of man that in- 


duces him to respond to that impassioned exclamation of 
the bard. 


€ Who that bears 
A human bosom, hath not often felt 
How dear are all those ties which bind our race 
In gentleness together ; and how sweet 
Their force ; let Fortune’s wayward hand the while 
Re kind or cruel !” 


Nothing gross or sensual mingles in his response. Feel- 
ings that hold no alliance with voluptuous delights are 
formed and fixed by nature in the heart, in the indulgence 
of which man discovers the instruments of the only solid 
enjoyment conceded to his inferior state, an enjoyment allied 
by kindred, if not in degree, to that which is promised when 
‘*¢this mortal shall have put on immortality.”’ Now it must 
be confessed that these feelings may, in a degree, be indulged 
among individuals of the stronger sex ; but they are neces- 
sarily compounded with passions and propensities of a jar- 
ring nature, interfering with the freedom of their exercise, 
and often endangered by the rivalry of distinction, the hopes 
of aggrandizement or the fear of disappointment and loss. 
Where many are running the same race and all are eager 
for the prize, there is little room for courtesy, especially if 
the course be circuitous or circumscribed. Even the Hes- 
perian apples dropped by the way, have little charm for 
competitors in the paths of fame, nor can it be expected that 
amicable alliances or Platonic regard would dampen the 
ardor of those who have entered the lists with any prospects 
of success. But towards the softer sex theve is no obstacle 
to the full exercise of the benevolent affections—affections 
that like the concealed fire in the bowels of the earth must 
have vent. The strong sympathies which characterize the 
sex lead them warmly to espouse the views which are taken 
by the objects of their peculiar interest, and enable them 
also to direct and control the ardor of pursuit when it is 
difficult or dangerous. There is no suspicion of rivalry, 
no fear of envy, no dread of enmity, no anxiety for the 
continuance of a pure and steadfast affection. The allegation 
that woman is fickle or inconstant in her affections, has no 
foundation in truth. Her feelings it is true are ductile, and 
docible, but they are not like those plants whose branches 
readily form roots for themselves when detached from the 
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parent stock. They may be won, but they cannot be chang- 
ed like the face of the mirror, as different objects are pre- 
sented before it. But as the vine that throws its tendrils 
upon the surrounding objects for support, or may be trained 
to embrace the highest or most distant props, while it draws 
its strength and its nourishment from the original soil, where 
the root has been invigorated and increased ; the affections 
of woman also may be drawn from her home, her kindred, 
or her country, to twine themselves about any deserving 
object that courts their embrace. 

Experiencing, as man necessarily must, the unsatisfactory 
nature of the things around him, his heart naturally turns 
for enjoyment to the gratification of those feelings which 
make up so large a portion of his resources from the cares 
and the troubles of life. The amiable disposition of woman 
courts his approbation, while her virtues secure his esteem. 
His pride is gratified by becoming her protector, while his 
aitentions are rewarded by the domestic enjoyments of so- 
cial feeling, softened by the delicacy of female sensibility, or 
sweetened by the charms of congenial sentiment. The fe- 
rocity of animal nature is subdued, the depravity of natural 
bias is ameliorated, and the heart is rendered susceptible of 
those pleasures for which it looks in vain amid the paths of 
honor and fame. 

From the view which has now been taken of the subject, 
the design of nature and of providence in conferring upon 
woman the moral strength, power and influence, which has 
been denied to her physical nature, cannot be mistaken. It 
is not only the compensation made for that denial, but it 
has a higher and a holier effect. The provision made for 
the spiritual and intellectual nature of man, is even greater 
and more liberal than that which has been so bountifully 
bestowed upon his corporeal necessities. The ferocity of 
natural propensity, and the phrensy of untamed desires, 
are mollified and restrained by the softening influence of 
female character, the heart is softened and the temper is 
subdued. Nature is thorough in all her works. We never 
behold, amid .the profusion of her actuating principles, any 
gigantic force exerted, without some regulating power to 
control its impetuosity ; and it is in imitation, though in 
distant and inferior imitation of her plans, that in the most 
stupendous works of mechanical ingenuity some regulating 
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check or balance is introduced to tame the violence of me- 
chanical power, or to put an instant stop to dangerous mo- 
tion. They who have examined the complicated arrange- 
ments and applications of the powers of steam, must have 
been struck with the genius that devised, and the skill that 
has contrived the wonderful operations. To see the irre- 
sistible force of the expansive fluid extended or decreased 
by the mere movement of a single lever, swayed by the hand 
of a child, as the different parts of the machinery are sever- 
ally accelerated or arrested in their movements, creates a de- 
gree of wonder at the power which nature has surrendered 
to man. And yet this is but the bauble of a child when 
compared with those mighty energies which she has reserv- 
ed for her own use,—those stupendous agencies which she 
sways not only in her animal and material operations, but 
in those more secret, but not less important influences also, 
by which the moral world is actuated and controlled. 
Wherever we use the word nalure, we mean not that blind 
chance, which some have inconsiderately elevated to divi- 
nity. The laws of nature we consider only as the uniform 
method which the Deity has been pleased to prescribe to 
himself in the government of the world. Nature therefore, 
in our acceptation, is but another name for the consistency of 
God’s operations, controlled by settled laws, and susceptible 
of being set azide when they interfere with his sublime pur- 
poses. “It is in this light that we view the subject when we 
speak of the natural influence of the female sex, an influence 
which was formed and settled by that great and good Being, 
as one of the vast moral motives by w hich the conduct of the 
half of mankind is to be controlied,—an influence which is 
in the moral world, what gravily is in the material. 

Viewing the subject in this light, the reflection sponta- 
neously arises—how responsible are ‘the duties of the female 
sex! They have virtues of a peculiar character, calling 
loudly upon them for exercise, in reference particularly to 
their own sex. In addition to these they have a power to 
wield over the other sex, for the use or abuse of which they 
must be solemnly chargeable at that tribunal whence there 
lies no appeal. ‘How important then, are not only the usual 
and the serious occupations, but even the amusements and 
the diversions in which they indulge. How narrow a watch 
must be kept up not only in their serious moments, but in 
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those also of lightness and levity, since it is not their own 
character alone which is affected by habits of dissoluteness 
and dissipation, but the character of those also who are af- 
fectedly called the lords of the creation. These considera- 
tions are early recommended to their attention, not merely 
as responsible, but as gifted beings, whose influence upon the 
general mass, of happiness or misery, in the world, is perhaps 


greater and more widely extended, than they can hope or 
believe. P. 


THE BLIND MAN’S LAY, 


« Attimes Allan felt as if his blindness were a blessing—for it forced him 
to trust to his own soul—to turn for comfort to the best and purest human af- 
Sections—and to see God alway. Fanny could almost have wept to see the earth 
and the sky so beautiful, now that Allan’s eyes were dark; but he whispered to 
her, that the smell of the budding trees and of the primroses that he knew were 
near his feet, was pleasant indeed, and that the singing of all the little birds 
made his heart dance within him.” —LiGguts SHapows vor ScorrisH Lire. 


HE sat beside the fountain, on whose brink 

A troop of blue-eyed violets oped their lids 

To the first breezy call of early spring— 

And there from the grey dawn till twilight’s gloom, 
Where the soft, springing moss, surcharged with dew, 
Yielded its oozing moisture to the touch, 

Telling the nightfall near,—he mused away 

Long hours of silent happiness, save when 

The soft and pitying words of love would cail 

His spell-bound spirit from its blissfull thrall ; 

Then in a voice of sweetest melody 

He breathed his unrepining, meek reply : 


Though I hear thee gaily tell 

Of the tulip’s shaded bell, 

Of the wall flower’s varied hue, 
And the violet * darkly blue,” 
And the crimson blush that glows 
On the rich, voluptuous rose— 
These no longer bloom for me, 
These I never more may sec. 
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But this gentle season still, 

Can my heart with gladness fill— 

I can hear the spring-winds blow 

And the gurgling fountains flow— 
Hark—e’en now a zephyr breathes 
Through the balmy hawthorn wreaths, 
Unfelt, unheard by all but me, 

It swells so soft, so silently ! 


I can hear the humming-bee 

Flitting o’er the sunny lea, 

Wooing every bashful flower 

From morn till evening’s dewy hour. 
All around the voice of birds, 

And the lisped and laughing words 

Of merry childhood, greet my ear, 
With power the saddest heart to cheer. 


When o’er earth night’s shadow lies, 
I hear thee tell of cloudless skies, 
And countless stars that twinkle through 


Heaven’s broad and boundless arch of blue; 


Of snow white spires and turrets fair 
Soft gleaming in the moonlit air, 
Whose dusky depths of shadow lie 
Heightening the brilliant scenery. 


Then beneath the pine trees tall, 

Near yonder foaming waterfall, . 

I listen to the stock dove’s wail 

Far floating through the quiet vale; 
Soft sighing breezes waft to me 

The fragrance of the birchen tree— 
And the “ brawling burnie” wimples by 
With a gush of soothing melody. 


E’en all sweet sense of these will fade 
At times—as though impervious shade 
Like that which hides me from the day, 
O’er each external image lay— 

Then, many a form thou canst not see, 
Unfolds its sun bright wings to me, 

And deep within my silent soul 

High thoughts and holiest visions roll. 
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Gems. 


Full many an angel messenger 
Comes down my darksome path to cheer, 
And all around my sylvan throne, 
There seems to wake a dreamy tone 

Of solemn music through the air, 

So wildly sweet—so silvery clear— 

So full of Heaven—no tongue can tell 
The raptures that my bosom swell. 


Not all the joys that have their birth 
In the vain pageantries of earth, 
Are half so fraught with power to bless, 
So rich in pensive happiness— 
Wrapt in these lonely reveries, 
Serene and holy transports rise, 

Such as we deem pure spirits know, 
Such as from God’s felt presence flow. 


Thus, when affliction’s friendly screen 
Shuts out life’s vain, illusive scene— 
When thus she seals our weary eyes 
To all its glittering vanities, 

A gleam of heavenly light will pour 
Our dark despairing spirits o’er, 

And Faith, with meek and steadfast eye, 
Far glancing through eternity. 


Sees where the heavenly mansions rise, 
Of her bright home beyond the skies, 
Whose golden fanes sublimely tower 
High o’er the clouds that round us lower. 
Then welcome sorrow’s shrouding shade; 
Fade ! scenes of earthly splendor, fade ! 
And leave me to that dawning ray 
That brightens till the “ perfect day.” 


GEMS. 


The gem of earth—the dazzling gem 
That gilds the gorgeous diadem— 
The gem of heaven—the gem of truth 
Within the breast of ardent youth. 
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SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER, 
NO. VII. 
THE BELLE AND THE BLEU. 


J. W. Tuompson, Esq. was a very rich man, and a very 

melancholy man—one of those characters , who, seemingly 
blest with all that earth can give, are yet always repining 
and finding fault with the wind, the weather, the season ; 
or else complaining of ill luck, or ill health—and always 
feeling an ill temper—but the world felt no sympathy for 
his sorrows. He had passed through life calculating how 
he might turn every incident that befel him to some pecu- 
niary profit, and his acquaintances were now, in their turn, 
calculating how much he had gained, and how soon he 
would leave his wealth to his two daughters. Had he been 
a poor man and worked at day-labor to support his chil- 
dren, how much more his death would have been lamented! 
For he died—the rich die as certainly, though not always 
as peacefully as the mdigent. His neighbors would have 
said, ‘¢ what will become ‘of the poor girls now their kind 
father is gone, who worked so hard ever since his wife died, 
to provide for his darlings! He is dead, and well may they 
weep—they will never find such another tender friend.” 
But when the rich J. W. Thompson, Esq. died, they said 
no such thing. 

‘‘} do not think, Simon, the death of Squire Thomp- 
son any great loss to the world,” said Mr. Jacob Towner, to 
his hired man, as he paused frou: his labor of mowing, and 
rested his scythe on the ground, while the funeral proces- 
sion passed. ‘* But yet I fear the world is a great loss to 
him. When a man’s heart is wholly set upon the mammon 
of unrighteousness, he must feel very poor when forced away 
from his idol. But still, Simon, we will not judge him,” 
continued he, raising hein hand and waving it with an ora- 
torical motion as nearly i in imitation of his “good clergyman 
as he possibly could ; “we must not judge him, Simon. 
Nevertheless I was thinking how foolish it is for us to be so 
anxious for riches, when God just as willingly receives a 
beggar as a prince, and never shows anv favor to a man 
because he has left a great estate behind him. Ah! Simon, 
what are all the things of this world but vanity ? Hark! i 
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not that the sound ofthunder ? We must make haste, or we 
shall certainly have our hay wet again, and then it will be 
entirely spoiled. Go, run, and yoke up the team as quick as 
se I will rake the hay. How sorry I shall feel to 
so much: lost.” 

‘¢ Do you think the young ladies will have thirty thou- 
sand dollars a-piece ??’ inquired Mrs. Patten of an elderly 
gentleman, who was reported to be a particular friend of 
the deceased Squire Thompson, and intimately acquainted 
with his affairs. 

‘¢ Indeed, madam,” replied he, with a half smile that 
seemed checked by the necessity he felt of drawing a deep 
sigh while the coffin was lowered into the ground— Indeed, 
Madam, | can hardly say—or I ought not to say ; there are 
fortune hunters in our country as well as in other countries ; 
and it is rather dangerous for young ladies to be reported 
rich. But this I can say, that the young ladies will have 
enough. Squire Thompson, though a very fretful man, was 
careful i in business, and his affairs are all arranged. How 
much better it would be if men, when they know they must 
die, would all take care to have their papers put in order !” 

‘¢ Then he did not expect to live,” observed Mrs. Pat- 
ten ;. ** Pray was he reconciled to death ?” 

*¢ 7 can’t say, Madam, as I never heard him speak parti- 
cularly on the subject. But then he was quite passed the 
enjoyments of this life, had no appetite nor relish for any- 
thing ; and indeed he appeared so miserable that I could not 
say I was sorry to see him die.” 

‘¢ Did you observe the crape on the Miss Thompsons’ 
dresses ?” inquired Miss Horton of her companion, as they 
walked home from the funeral. ‘* How deep it was, and 
what rich looking bonnets they wore! [think black is a 
very becoming dress when the materials are rich; but poor, 
grey, dirty looking crape, is abominable.” 

‘© They have a large fortune left them, and can dress just 
as rich as they please,” observed the other. 

*¢ And will probably marry just whom they choose,” re- 
turned Miss Horton. | ‘I have heard already of three young 
gentlemen who are resolving to address them.” 

“T wish they knew it,” said the other; “I wish they knew 
how much speculation there is about their wealth. I fear 
they will be deceived.” 
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‘‘ They cannot imagine all the attention paid them is for 
their beauty,” answered Miss Horton. ‘« Lucretia Thomp- 
son is absolutely ugly, and Eliza, though | a little more pass- 
able, is a pale-faced, ‘baby-looking thing.’ 

‘* But then, Miss Horton, only think of having thirty 
thousand dollars at command! What need of personal ‘charms, 
or mental accomplishments, with thirty thousand dollars ?” 

‘* And this is life’-—Squire Thompson was, with reason, 
disliked by his neighbors ; he was known to be unhappy— 
he was unlamented at his “death: and yet, because he left a 
large estate, hundreds of people flocked to his funeral, his 
two daughters were surrounded by friends offering every 
service, and, even in their mourning dresses, they were the 
objects of envy to their own sex, and of matrimonial specu- 
lation among the young gentlemen. ‘‘ And this is life.” 
Strange that gold should have such sway over the minds of 
men, when they must see that its possession does not confer 
happiness here—much less prepare us for that change which 
so soon and certainly arrives to the rich as weil as the poor. 

The daughters of the deceased, though differing in dis- 
position, were not, either of them, by nature endowed with 
any thing more than that common kind of capacity which 
fitted them for an ordinary station ; but nevertheless, as 
heiresses, they were destined to figure in the beau monde, 
and the ingenuity of their dependents and flatterers was soon 

taxed to discover in their minds the seeds of genius or fancy 
talents or taste being essentially requisite for those ladies 
who cannot lay claim to beauty. 

Lucretia Thompson (I name her first, notwithstanding 
she was the younger born, because she assumed those su- 
perior airs which she considered necessary to exhibit supe- 
rior talents, and always would take precedence of her sis- 
ter,) was a tall, dark-complexioned, bold-looking girl, with 
large features, ‘and she would have had quite a sour expres- 
sion of countenance, had not the consciousness that she had 
very handsome teeth caused her to wear an almost constant 
simper, which did not appear in perfect keeping with her 
quick eye and the frown that frequently passed over her 
brow when anything occurred that crossed her humor. 

Eliza, thov |h possessing a far better complexion than her 
sister, could hardly be termed handsomer, for her hair was a 
dull yellow, and so coarse, stiff and wiry, that all attempts 
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to reduce the refractory locks to an imitation of those sweet 
curls that always shade so gracefully the fair brow of a he- 
roine of romance, proved of little use in the toilet of the 
heiress of thirty thousand dollars. Then Eliza had a low, 
narrow forehead, turned up nose, and a very short face, 
giving her countenance an air of conceit and unintellectual- 
ness (the word, if not in the Dictionary, ought to be) that 
redeemed her from all suspicion of being born a blue. Yet 
nature usually bestows on every form some grace, and to 
Eliza she had given a very lovely neck—white as a lily, 
and with that graceful curve that poets denominate ‘‘ swan- 
like.”” Ifthe fine teeth of Lucretia induced her to talk and ? 
laugh unceasingly—the beautiful bosom of Eliza led her to 
study dress and attitude ; and thus one was soon termed a 
sentimental the other a literary lady. 

In one short year after the death of Squire Thompson, ; 
he seemed forgotten, or only remembered as a man who had : 
toiled to lay up a hoard of wealth which would be a fine 
acquisition to the young gentlemen who could obtain the 
orphan heiresses. "These ladies drew around them a crowd 
of company, because they really gave elegant entertain- 
ments ; and as the gentlemen who frequented ‘the house paid 
them, ‘great attention they were reported to have many 
admirers. Eliza Thompson’s elegant dresses and romantic 
air were universally admired, while Lucretia’s sublimely silly 
speeches were certainly listened to with apparent interest, by 
educated and intelligent. men, and when she attempted to 
be witty, she always” excited a burst of laughter, merely by 
laughing herself. Ought it to excite wonder, that these 
young ladies fancied they possessed every requisite accom- 
plishment for females, when they saw the gentlemen thus 
obsequious to attend their smiles, while the ladies copied all 
their fashions and strove to imitate their manners ? Such are : 
the dangers to which the unprotected rich are exposed ;— ¥, 
such the omnipotence of gold. : 

The apartments in the “dwelling of the Miss Thompsons iH 
were-all lighted up, and arrangements had apparently been i 
made for a 1 large party. The two sisters, splendidly array- a 
ed, were seated on a sofa at the upper end of their drawing : 
f room, engaged in a low but animated conversation ; and a ¢ 
: person stationed at such a distance as to preclude hearing 
their words, would doubtless have thought them discussing 
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the manner in which they intended to receive their guests, 
or dwelling on the pleasure anticipated from the expected 
company. “But ladies, even when arrayed in silks and deck- 
ed with pearls, are not always happy ; nor when about to 
receive with smiles a smiling throng, do they always expect 
gratification. 

‘*T am sure, Lucretia, he pays more attention to Helen 
than her relationship to us would naturally induce,” said 
Miss Eliza Thompson, unclasping her braceiet in affected 
agitation. 

‘¢Now pray, sister, show sensibility,” replied 
Lucretia. ‘‘[ have told you it was only in consequence 
of the conversation I held with Mr. Howard respecting the 
Iliad—the name of Helen in that charming poem naturally 
introduced our cousin’s name, and he made inquiries re- 
specting her which I could not very well evade, and so | 
told him the circumstances of her parents’ death, and that 
she was now wholly dependent on us—and I assure you he 
complimented us very highly for our generosity in afford- 
ing her protection. From what I said I presume he thought 
he could not more effectually recommend himself to us than 
by noticing the poor girl.” 

a | wonder, Lucretia, you mentioned the manner of un- 
cle Bond’s death to Mr. Howard,” said Eliza, attempting 
tosigh. ‘* You know his tenderness of heart, and how such 
histories affect him, almost as much as they do me. I de- 
clare, [ never think of uncle Bond without shuddering, and 
I have been half inclined to send Helen away, because her 
presence so frequently brings her father to my mind.” 

‘*¢ Is that all the reason you wish her absence ?” 

‘* OQ, no—I think she engrosses the pity, and so gains the 
notice of all our acquaintance. And she looks sorrowful all 
the time—just as if she was n’t happy here, and didn’t feel 
at all obliged to us ; and then I see several of the young la- 
dies copy her style of dressing her hair, as if they thought 
it more becoming than mine.’ 

“ You should feel above ool things,” said Miss Lucretia, 
tossing her head with a scornful air. ‘I am sure I 
have more reason to dislike Helen than you have, but I will 
not let my mind be moved by insignificant trifles. It was 
only last Thursday when Mr. Beckman was here, and we 
were agreeably engaged in discussing the beauties of Mar- 
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mion. Mr. Beckman was trying to recal a stanza in one 
of the songs ; I could not tell him, for indeed I only skim- 
med the book, just to be able to converse about it ; and 
don’t you think he asked Helen if she recollected it, and she 
had the effrontery to repeat every word, and then he di- 
rected all his conversation to her, and she seemed to under- 
stand all he said, though much of it was about characters and 
sentiments that [ never heard of before? I should have 
been provoked with Helen, only I thought myself above it.”’ 

It will be just so this evening,” said Eliza. ‘* You will 
find Helen will gain the attention of Howard and Beckman, 
and those are the only gentlemen we shall have that I care 
a straw for. I wish she was away.” 

Helen Bond, the innocent cause of all this disturbance in 
the minds of these young ladies, was the only child of a de- 
ceased clergyman. He was drowned by the upsetting of a 
boat, in consequence of the intoxication of one of the boat- 
men, as he was returning from a voyage taken for the bene- 
fit of his health, and which had apparently re-established it. 
He was drowned in sight of his own home, of his wife and 
child, who had hurried to the beach to welcome his Jand- 
ing. He went down with their shrieks of agony ringing in 
his ears ; but his was the most enviable lot. Who can tell 
the bitterness of that sorrow with which the new made 
widow and her fatherless daughter hung over the lifeless 
remains of him, who, under heaven, had been their stay and 
comforter—on whom had been all their dependence for 
happinessand support! In such cases “’tis the survivor dies.’ 

Mrs. Bond, however, survived her husband only a few 
months, and then poor Helen had no resource but to seek 
her livelihood among strangers, or accept the offer of a re- 
sidence with her cousins, the Miss Thompsons. Helen Bond 
had been as well instructed as the present imperfect system 
of female education will admit. But with all her ‘ solid” 
learning and accomplishments, she still suffered from that 
radical defect in the fashionable education of young women, 
namely, that she had not been taught the application of her 
learning to any useful purpose. It is this defect which ren- 
ders the educated, when deprived of friends and resources, 
less capable of providing for themselves than are the igno- 
rant who have not been made delicate and sensitive by re- 
finement of intellect and manners. 
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One feminine accomplishment, however, Helen possessed 
and improved advantageously—she excelled in fine needle- 
work, and it was the knowledge of her expertness and in- 
dustry in sewing, that induced her cousins to wish her resi- 
dence with them. They had need of her assistance, for 
they were very indolent, and they availed themselves to the 
utmost of her taste and skill in the designing and finishing 
their elaborate dresses. But still they affected to consider 
Helen as entirely beholden to their generosity for a home, 
and she daily felt all the bitterness of dependence, super- 
added to the necessity of earning her own bread. She wish- 
ed to break the thrall, but it required an effort of mind, 
which a timid and delicate young lady of eighteen, who 
had never been familiarized to the idea that she could, should 
necessity and duty dictate, support herself, would hardly be 
supposed sufficiently energetic, to make. But when she 
discovered the envy ‘and jealousy her cousins entertained to- 
wards her, and perhaps felt a little conscious when surveying 
herself in the glass, that she was a dangerous rival to them, 
especially in their designs on the heart of one young gentle- 
man whom they wished to attract, she determined to leave 
their roof, though she went to service to earn her livelihood. 
Her resolution was accelerated by the occurrences of the 
evening on which the Miss Thompsons gave their brilliant 
assembly. ‘The marked attention paid Helen by Horatio 
Howard exasperated the sisters, and the ironical compli- 
ments they lavished on her the next day, she considered so 
cruel and humiliating, that her spirit, subdued as it had 
been by sorrow and suffering, rose at once to the aid of her 
reason, till she no longer hesitated to follow its dictates. 
She applied to a friend of her late father, told him, in part, 
her trials, and besought him to find some business in which 
she might with propriety engage. With the most delicate 
kindness he offered her a home in his own family ; but 
though her rejection of his generous offer was, for some 
time, impeded by her tears of gratitude, it was nevertheless 
decided. 


‘¢ T cannot,” said she, ‘‘ consent to live any longer in the 


ease of opulence, when at the best I can only enjoy it by the 
benevolence of friends. If I were deprived of health, or 
incapable of exertion, the case would be otherwise; [ would 
then humbly accept your generous offer of a maintenance ; 
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but I ain determined never to attempt to mingle again in 
splendid circles, while I am dependent on charity for a sup- 
port. There is, sir, to my feelings, an impropriety almost 
an indelicacy, in the situation of living thus without any 
apparent aim or present usefulness ; yet I own I might not 
have been sensible of this, had not the unkind observations 
of my cousins taught me to reflect. I have learned from 
them that the young lady who does so live, is always sup- 
posed by the world to be anxiously watching for an oppor- 
tunity of establishing herself by marrying, and that it is 
generally thought by the gentlemen she will accept the first 

ood offer. They must then think her vain and selfish, if 
not artful. ©! I’cannot endure such surmises and observa- 
tions’’—continued she, bursting into a flood of tears—‘‘ and. 
if you wish to make me contented and happy, pray tell me 
something I can do for myself. e 

Her father’s friend in a short time procured for her a 
situation as Instructress in an Academy at some distance 
from the metropolis ; and her letters soon breathed such a 
spirit of satisfaction, that he would have felt amply recom- 
pensed for his trouble, ; in the idea that he had contributed 
to her happiness, without the acknowledgments she so fre- 

quently and feelingly made. 

‘¢ 1 would not,” she wrote, ‘after passing a day of acti- 
vity in my school, exchange the approbation of my own 
heart, while it whispers I have been usefully, rationally and 
innocently employed, for the opportunity of attending ev ery 
party my fashionable cousins will give through the season.’ 

“And how did her rich and fashionable cousins enjoy 
themselves? Did they succeed in securing their favorite 
beaux, when the field was left them without a rival >” ev ery 
young lady is ready to inquire. 

They did not, either of them, secure Horatio Howard. 
Yet he was very ambitious, as young lawyers, who feel a 


_ consciousness of their own abilities, are apt to be ; and he 


knew enough of the world to be sensible that the eclat and 
advantage of commencing business with a capital of $30,000 
would be a mighty convenient thing. And he began his 


_ visits to the Miss Thompsons with ‘something very much 


like a resolution of making love to one of them. Lucretia 
was the first object of his scrutiny y—it could be called nothing 
else—but with her he was soon disgusted. 
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To a man of real refinement, good sense, taste and intel- 
ligence, the character of a would-be- -literary lady is, I believe, 
most intolerable. The affectation of those whims and ec- 

centricities, said to distinguish genius, is of all affectations, 
most preposterous, and always indicative of a silly mind, or 
weak judgment—in a man it is ridiculous, in a woman dis- 
gusting. Yet this affectation was all the claim Lucretia had 
to genius. She pretended to be absent-minded, ignorant of 
common affairs, and above all, to despise the dull routine 
of domestic duties her sex enjoined upon her. Then she 
talked loud and as learnedly as Mrs. Malaprop, and delight- 
ed in criticism and controversy, argument being, as she con- 
sidered, her peculiar forte. This propensity was much 
strengthened by the manner in which she was treated by 
the gentlemen—the civility due a lady, especially a rich 
lady, prompted them to allow the assertions of Lucretia all 
the credit of facts, and so she usually gained the argument. 

But they indemnified themselves for these concessions, as 
they always do, by representing the object of their com- 
plaisance too insignificant for serious opposition. Yet they 
dreaded the society of Lucretia, and while ridiculing her 
pedantry, generally hated her person. At least so did Ho- 
ratio Howard. But still he felt loath to relinquish the 
$30,000, and so turned his attention on the belle, and Miss 
Eliza Thompson was, for some time, flattered with the idea 
that she should win him. But if he was disgusted with 
the affection of literature in the bleu, he was sickened by the 
affectation of sentiment and sensibility in the belle ; and he 
could not but acknowledge that though learning might make 
a woman excessively disagreeable ; yet she might be ex- 
cessively disagreeable without it. But yet he was constant 
in his visits, while Helen Bond resided with her cousins, and 
listened without much apparent weariness tothe ‘‘ long 
talks” of Lucretia and the common place nothings of Eliza ; 
and the world had decided that he would certainly marry 
one of the sisters. Perhaps he rather thought such would 
be the conclusion of the matter. However he called on the 
young ladies a few days after the departure of Helen Bond, 

and they both remarked he was in very bad humor, eseuesd 
impatient, almost irritable, while they were exerting them- 
selves to entertain him; the one criticising the sermon she 


had heard the last ssbihiedth-and the other ridiculing the 
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odious bonnets she had seen at church—till finally, Howard 
started abruptly from his seat, said something of business to 
be attended to, and wished then both good morning. He 
was seen walking hastily towards his office, his hat set very 
perpendicular on his head, and his lips firmly compressed ; 
and to judge from his conduct, afterwards, he was then 
breathing a vow never to risk his domestic happiness by a 
marriage in which gold was the only object of pursuit. 
From that time he devoted himself entirely to the business 
of his profession ; invitations were rejected and parties ne- 
glected, till finally, though he obtained high reputation at 
the bar, he entirely lost credit with the ladies, and his name 
was omitted on their list of beaux, being called a confirmed 
bachelor. 

But there is no danger that young ladies with $30,000 
will not find husbands, though like Lucretia, they make a 
resolution never to wed a man that has not been liberally 
educated. A thoroughly selfish mind, even when polished 
by a liberal education, will retain its selfishness. Such a 
mind had John Beckman, and though he disliked Lucretia 
‘Thompson he married her. There was probably more af- 
fection on her part, yet she declared that it was only be- 


cause Mr. Beckman knew so well how to appreciate her 


talefits, that she was induced to accept him. But _his esti- 
mation of her talents, after the ‘“‘ vow was said,” she found 
altered materially ; he no longer consulted her opinion, 
before expressing his own, nor yielded her every contested 
point, nor expressed any wishes that his taste might be al- 
ways in accordance with hers. Indeed their opinions or 
taste, were seldom in accordance after the first three months 
of their wedded life had passed. In vain she tried argu- 
ments, reproaches and railings, to convince him she was “ill- 
treated. He would not be convinced. 

‘¢ Mr. Beckman,” said she, her eyes flashing fire, and her 
whole countenance glowing with rage, ‘ had I known you 
for such an obstinate mule, one that will not listen to an 
argument, I never would have married you.” 

** Madam,” he replied, with the most perfect coolness, 
. a not disappointed in you—I always knew you for a 
fool. 

Eliza Thompson married a husband more congenial in 
disposition to herself ; a pert, conceited fop, all fashion and 
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affectation. The $30,000 supported them in style just ten 
years, and they lived by expedients three more of showy 
poverty, and then all the glitter of life, and consequently 
to them, all its joys were over. They now inhabit a mise- 
rable garret, up three pair of stairs, ‘dependent mostly on 
the charity of their relations. The bounty of Mrs. Beck- 
man is, however, grudgingly bestowed on her sister, and 
always accompanied by a chapter of reproaches, under the 
title of advice. The answer of Eliza is generally to the 
= that she has a kind husband, and therefore is as 
appy without fortune as Lucretia is with. 

Mr. Jacob Towner is careful to add a little to his stores 
every year, but yet constantly harangues his family on the 
vanity of setting the affections on the things of this world 
observing that rich men’s children are frequently paupers 
and illustrating his position by citing the case of Eliza 
Thompson ; always ending his remarks with the hope that 
some of her $30, 000 found its way back into the pockets of 

those poor men from whom it was wrung by her father. 
Mrs. Patten, likewise, often quotes the name ‘of Eliza Thomp- 
son, when she would warn her daughters against extrava- 
gance in dress, or idleness, which she thinks was the whole 
cause of the misfortunes of the heiress ; and Miss Horton 
congratulates herself she was never induced to marry, say- 
ing, ‘‘ that the fate of the rich Miss Thompsons was a warn- 
ing to her ; if those ladies could only obtain for husbands 
the one a sullen miser, and the other asilly spendthrift, she 
is sure the single state must be the one of ‘ blessedness.’ ”’ 

Reader, is the ‘‘ Sketch” too long? It may be, and long 
stories are, I know full well, generally synonymous with 
dull ones. Public taste demands, in a periodical, change 
and variety, more than has as yet been afforded them in the 
Ladies’ Magazine. The commendations so kindly and libe- 
rally bestowed on the attempt, have been most gratefully 
received by the editor ; but considered more as an encour- 
agement to exertion, than the meed of desert. To merit such 
praise would indeed be her pride ; but on the ‘* good and 
gifted” contributors to the work she must, and does depend 
aid that will give interest to its pages. Should they 

ail 

To return from this digression, to the denouement. Helen 


5 . 
Bond—what young lady does not wish to learn the fate of 
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that afflicted, but high-souled girl ? Horatio Howard—what 
young gentleman, especially if he prefer that ‘dear honor” 
which is *‘ purchased by the merit of the wearer,” to the 
trappings of wealth, obtained by the perjury of the heart, 
does not feel curious to know the issue of the fortunes of 
Horatio Howard ? Talents and merit, if supported by in- 
dustry and prudence, have, in our free country, nothing to 
fear. Horatio Howard gained the station of eminence he 
so justly deserved ; and to the friend who not long since 
visited him, he said, they were returning from a walk in the 
gardens around his beautiful summer residence—‘ Yes, I 
have been, as you remark, highly prospered, but the best 
gift heaven ever bestowed on me was, my—wife. It may 
sound foolish for me to speak her eulogium—to a stranger, I 
certainly should not thus unlock the ‘secret casket of my 
soul ;” but you, sir, was acquainted with Helen Bond, and 
with my partiality for her. But dearly as I loved her then, 
she is now far dearer, because | now know her worth and 
can repose my whole heart in confidence upon her discretion 
as well as her affection. There is for me no place like home.” 


A 


ASSOCIATION. 
WeELcOME my forest shades! The mid-day sun, Ea 
Has driven me to thy bosom ; and in truth “a 


I revel in thy solitude, like one A 
From feeble age restored again to youth. 


The tell tale-air betrays to me that here, 
Lurks yet unseen, the dim eyed flower I loved 

“"e When in the days’ of childhood ; every where 

Unquestioned, like the summer breeze, I roved. 


; It is the violet, the violet 
Breathing its tender perfumes all around : 
Along the hill-side, or the valley, wet 
With mornings earliest dews it may be found. 
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Rich bud, nor fragrant blossom, shrub, nor tree 
Sweet-briar that woos me from my evening path, 
Nor aught that blooms and breathes, doth bear for me 

The silent charm this little floweret hath. 


My flower of flowers! How oft in early spring 
E’er yet with buds the fields are garlanded, 

Thou’st given my youthful spirit joyous wing, 
And far away the wandering fancy led. 


At morning, when I roved tbe hill-side o’er, 

Thy free breath came upon the summer air; 
Sitting at eve, beside my cottage door, 

I caught again the same sweet fragrance there. 


And this is all the charm thou bearest with thee, 
—Because, in childhood, when I roved at will, 
My heart was ever glad thy form to see. 
That heart—still childish—clings about thee still. 


A. M. W. 


MRS. HANNAH ADAMS.* 


Tue first number of the Ladies’ Magazine, was embellish- 
ed with an engraving of this learned and popular lady, 
whose works have won a degree of just celebrity in the 
mother country, as well as in this ; and have distinguished 
her with the notice and the friendship of many, whose 
commendations are the more to be prized, from the con- 
sideration that praise, like the title to an estate, is the more 
valuable, as it comes from those who have themselves a 
claim which cannot be questioned. 


*It is customary in this country, to use the appellative Miss, for all single ladies. 
In departing from this custom, we comply with the general, and we believe, the more 
respectful, as well as more correct custom of the English ‘The celebrated authoress 
of “ Practical Piety,” known in this country, as Miss Hannah Moore, is in her own, 
styled Mrs. 
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It was intended that some notice of Mrs. Adams should 
accompany the miniature engraving; and application was 
accordingly made through a highly respectable friend, for 
permission to interweave some few incidents of a biographical 
nature, with anotice of the writings by which her name has 
been so favorably made known to the public. But it being 
understood that it was her wish, that public curiosity 
should be gratified only through the medium of a pos- 
thumous publication, we hope that it may be long before 
that curiosity shall thus be indulged. The few remarks 
now offered upon her writings, introduced as they are by 
the mention of her birth place, we trust will not be mis- 
construed into intrusion upon the retirement which she so 
devotedly courts. 

Mrs Adams is from a respectable and talented family in 
the town of Medfield in this state. Her fondness for lite- 
rary pursuits was developed very early in life; and although 
the advantages of a common education, particularly for 
females in her early days, were slender, her zeal was not 
diminished, nor her ardor cooled, by the perplexing obsta- 
cles that opposed her progress. The arts in this region, 
were at that time comparatively young; and those facilities 
which have since sprung up, for the diffusion and gratifica- 
tion of literary taste,—that scientific manna, which like the 
dew of heaven, is now scattered abroad upon the land,as well 
as around the consecrated host, was unseen, and consequently 
ungathered. There was another and a still stronger obsta- 
cle with which she had to contend. Had this ‘‘ manna,” 
then been copious as the morning dew, it was for ‘‘ every 
man” only to ‘gather it according to his eating.” The 
temple of science, unlike those fashionable resorts with 
which the present time so abundantly teems, was in- 
scribed with no invitation for the gentler sex, but was di- 
vided into apartments ‘for gentlemen” only. Domestic 
usefulness, rather than literary fame, was considered the 
peculiar province of woman ; and it was not for a solitary 
individual to stem the torrent of popular prejudice, with- 
out exciting, at least for a time, the apprehensions of friends, 
as well as the invidiousness of narrow and contracted 
minds. With what success she has combatted such impedi- 
ments, such appalling difficulties, rising in bristling array, 


5 
almost beneath her very footsteps, may well be determined 
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by the general approbation with which the productions of 
her pen 1 have been received. Her “« History of the Jews,’ 
was very favorably, reviewed in the Christian Observer 7 
February, 1816; and at the close of the review, it was re- 
commended to the London Society, for tle conversion of 
the Jews, ‘to cultivate a correspondence with such en- 
lightened individuals as the author.”’ 

But this is by no means the only work upon which her 
claim to public approbation is grounded. Her works are 
however, so well known, that it is deemed inexpedient more 
particularly to enumerate them. Some notice of her style 
and manner, as connected with the character of her mind, 
will not it is hoped, be unacceptable to those, who are ac- 
quainted with her, only on the introduction of fame and 
popular estimation. 

Brilliancy of imagination, and sparkling manner, are 
by no means the characteristics of Mrs. Adams. Like 
those fountains in which the whole system may be laved, 
and which thus impart a genial glow and refreshment to 
the whole corporeal frame, rather than like those chalybeate 
springs which sharpen a vitiated appetite, or bestow a tem- 
porary relief to the enervated frame; or like those solid 
viands which gratify, without palling upon the appetite, of 
the literary Jaborer, rather than like those light confec- 
tions which please the taste of the mental dyspeptic, the 
works of Mrs. Adams will be perused for the valuable in- 
formation which they contain and for the clearness of 
method by which that information is imparted, rather than 
for the harmony, the graces and the embellishments of style. 
Originality is not her aim; and therefore, she has drawn 
her materials from the “store house,” of the understanding, 

rather than from the work shop of the imagination. But if 
originality has not been her aim, it is not “because it is be- 
yond her powers. Addressing herself to the under standing, 
not to the feelings, to the heart, not to the passions, the 
has presented truth and fact to her readers, in their every 
day dress; without the gloss of ornament, and with- 
out distorting them from their naturally pleasing propor- 
tions. And ‘yet, we cannot but be stick, with the mo- 
desty of her pretentions, while her elaborate researches, 
and laborious investigations, have enabled-ag'to follow in 
connected story, the scattered events, which were buried 
in obscurity among the forgotten relics of antiquity. 
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The object of Mrs. Adams, in all of her works, is suffi- 
rege 4 apparent. With every talent for the task, she has 
not chosen to sport in the fields of fancy, to gather the 
flowers of literature, which bloom so sweetly around ; nor 
to soar on the wings of imagination, that others may ad- 
mire and wonder at the daringness of her flight. She has 
preferred to walk in the common path, that she might 
open the eyes of those around her, to the objects which ‘lie 
beneath the surface of the soil ;—that she might show them 
the riches of Pomona, rather then the charms of Flora,— 
that she might extract the nutriment, that would support 
the frame, rather than distil the odors that please the sense. 
Accordingly, we find her works on the shelves of the learn- 
ed, rather than the toilet of the fashionable; among the vol- 
umes of the student, rather than among the gilded orna- 
ments of the would be “ bas blew.” 

Neatness rather than elegance, is the characteristic of 
her style, a neatness bordering on analogy with the solid 
and just proportions of the ‘Doric order of architecture, 
without that masculine massiveness which so prominently 
distinguishes it from the Grecian. In short, she is con- 
sidered as a useful, not a showy writer, as a valuable, 
rather than a versatile author ; and her labors and her ac- 
quisitions, place her by the side of a Moore, an Edgeworth, 
and a Barbauld of her own, rather than among those 
writers of either sex, who have courted the heart, by a sub- 
serviency to the fancy. Mrs. Adams has done pater S, for the 
literary character of her sex. Ifshe has not preceded them 
in the mother country, she has led the way in this; and 
she will be long remembered for the active benevolence, 
which has devoted so large a portion of her zeal and her 
powers to the general cause of humanity; as well as for | 
the patient and elaborate researches which her writings 
evince. 

The character of her mind is in some respects peculiar. 
Nature seems to have transferred to her understanding, 
that sprightliness, which she generally bestows upon the 
imagination ; and accordingly, we find that her compre- 
hensive mind embraces as it were by instinct, and with a 
masculine grasp, every thing presented to it, almost instan- 
taneously. The works of those who have toiled in the 
fields of science, who have traced the secret windings of 
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truth, and who have presented depths and difficulties to 
almost every class of readers, are matters of pleasure and 
pastime to her. She bounds with them over hill and dale, 
in the paths of learning, with the quickness and constancy 
of a shadow ; her own mind in the mean while expanding, 
and stretching over the whole landscape, in the same man- 
ner that the shadow does before the rising or the set- 
ting sun. But although her mental powers are strong, 
they are rigidly controled, by a severe and corrective 
judgment. Her taste, as her works abundantly prove, 
partakes of the strength and the vivacity of her under- 
standing, proving thereby, that it has never been glutted 
with the sweets of literature, but retains its relish for the 
solid and substantial viands, with which the laborer is fed, 
who toils in the fields of science. 

Of the faults discoverable in her writings, we have no 
desire to speak. If inthe department of minor criticism, 
she is amenable for the violation of rigid rules, we leave the 
thankless task of arraigning her to others, who are unwill- 
ing to forgive such departures from the arbitrary laws of 
criticism, in consideration of the good she has attempted 
for the cause of religion and her sex. 

G. P. 


“IT SHALL BE WELL.” 


Say unio ithe Righteous, it shall be well with him.—oty Writ. 


** Tt shall be well”—the conqueror’s word, 
When vanquished realms salute him lord, 
Gold, honor, titles, power confers 

Upon his faithful followers, 

Yet dares not bid fame’s clarion swell, 
Bearing the sound—*‘it shall be well.” 


“it shall be well’’—the Youth hath found 

Joys, like young roses, clustering round; 

He dreams, might there no blighting fall, 

O, he could win and wear them all; 

What promise can his fears dispel ? 

That hcly one—* it shal! be well.” 
VOL. I. NO. VII. 40 
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He gains it—yet life’s wintry day 

Hath swept those clustered joys away, 
Scattered like rose leaves on the wind— 
But lives the promise in his mind ? 

O, ne’er again his sorrows tell, 

Cling to the hope—* it shall be well.” 


“« It shall be well”—there needs no more, 
The cup of bliss is brimming o’er ; 
Joys—they are all by Goodness lent, 
Griefs—they are all by Mercy sent— 
That promise ours where’ere we dwell, 
Prison or palace “ shall be well.” 


** It shall be well’’—when spring is bright, 

And well mid winter’s chilling night ; 

The mind’s dark storms were hushed in peace, 
As rainbows bid earth’s tempests cease, 

When on the tear-dim’d spirit fell 

Heaven’s beam where glowed—* it shall be well.” 


CORNELIA. 


SONG. 


THE ills of life! forget them, love, 
They cannot injure thee : 

The rose-tree has its thorns, love, 
Yet grows most beauteously ! 


The ocean has its storms, love, 
Yet when the winds do sleep, 

Oh, what can be more peace‘ul, love, 
Than that pure breathing deep ? 


Night has its darkness, too, love, 
Yet when the stars on high, 

And the young moon is lighting, love, 
The bower and the sky ;— 
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When the bright dew is twinkling, love, 
Like diamonds in our sight,— 

Oh! who would for a moment, love, 
Exchange it for day-light ? 


Youth has its smiles and tears, love, 
_ And April has its showers ; 
An things are well ordained, love, 
For both bring forth May flowers. 


A darkling cloud may dim, love, 
At morn the skies of June, 

But then the sun shines forth, love, 
More gloriously at noon! 


Oh ! I would risk all ills, love,— 
The rose-tree’s thorn and smart,— 

That I might just transplant, love, 
The rose-bud to my heart. 


HIGHLAND BARD. 


REMINISCENCE. 


Tuere are few who cannot recal hours of their existence, 
upon which memory delights to linger. And these hours 
of enjoyment, whether passed in the crowded city or lonely 
valley, will generally be found to have been those which 


yielded the purest and most simple of ourpleasures. It s 


such pleasures that cling and cleave to the heart, even amid - 


the toils of ambition, the love of gain, and the perplexities 
of care, and they prove the impartiality of our mother 
nature, whose delights are alike accessible to all. 

It is such simple pleasures, that 1 would recal in a sketch 
of a visit, in the autumn of. , to the land, 


«< Where all are true 
To what themselves have voted right or wrong, 
And to their laws, denominated blue;” 
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In short, to Connecticut, to meet again the friends of my 
infancy and childhood. As the carriage bore us rapidly 
along, for [ was accompanied by my brother, Frank, memo- 
ry was busy in recalling not only the person and character 
of my grandfather, but many a scene of youthful gambol and 
merriment. The house displayed more t in architecture, 
than was usual at the period when this waserected; but the 
fine large ‘‘stoup” on the south side, covered by a a grape 
vine, which ¢ gave forth its fruit in abundance, and shaded by 
two large elms, the growth of a century, was the object of 
my youthful attachment; for it led to the garden and a deli- 
cious peach orchard, in which there was no forbidden 
fruit. Of my g grandfether, I retained a most vivid recollec- 
tion, of his truly venerable appearance, his tall athletic 
figure, the unquenched fire of his eye, his firm, yet elastic 
tread, which eighty winters had not weakened, though 
they had silvered his hair to a perfect white. The first 
glance at his face, showed you a man of high resolve and 
firm decision—and there was about him, a sternness of de- 
meanor accompanied by that rigidness of principle so pecu- 
liar to those, disciplined in the school of our puritan fa- 
thers ; yet he had a kindness, nay tenderness, of heart—to- 
wards the unfortunate and oppressed; to the afflicted, he 
was never stern; ‘*A bruised reed he would not break.” 
and there never lived a being of greater singleness of heart. 
{t could almost truly be said, that in him, ‘there “was no 
guile.” 

Yet with all these excellent qualities, he had occasionally 
not a little of the sour leaven of bigotry; and at times, he 
exhibited a stern pride of character, which, to a superficial 

observer, might seem incompatible with that christian 
meekness enjoined upon the follower of Jesus. But you 
must take my grandfather as he was, as one possessing that 
peculiarity of New England character, that 
** Would shake hands with a king upon his throne 

And think it kindness to his majesty; 

A stubborn race, fearing and flattering none.” 
And why should they? Men, whose minds were so often 
intent upon the great events of the revolution, who were 
constant in their ‘communing with their Creator—making 
his attributes the subject of “their conversation and reflec- 
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tions, could be expected to feel little regard for the petty 
distinctions of wealth and rank. 

It was Saturday, and who does not know that, in Con- 
necticut, the Sabbath begins on Saturday evening : ; I hoped 
to arrive in season to partake of that national dish, which 
has from time immemorial been the Saturday night’s sup- 
per in Connecticut, and whose praises have been so well 
sung by one of her own poets—the hasty pudding. 

Our reception was most cordial, although our arrival 
interrupted the devotions of the evening ; at the close I lis- 
tened with a touched heart, to the strains of deep and fer- 
vent pity, with which my grandfather addressed the throne 
of grace, and invoked blessings on his orphan grandchildren. 

Never was there a more literal fulfilment of the fourth 
commandment, than in this abode of my infancy; it was 
truly, a day of freedom from all worldly care and occupa- 
tion, and that perfect rest might be enjoyed by ‘‘the man 
servant and the maid servant,’ preparations were made on 
Saturday. ‘This arrangement enabled the whole family to 
attend the meeting, from which duty, none were exempt; 
not even ‘‘the ills that flesh is heir to,” such as head-aches, 
colds or weather, were allowed to be offered as any excuse. 
A perfect silence was enjoined and kept, for my grandfather 
was a severe disciplinarian, and the rehearsal of the assem- 
bly’s catechism, was the only evidence given by the chil- 
dren, that they had the power of speech. But there was a 
cloomy austerity about the Sabbath, as passed in my child- 
hood, in Connecticut, that left unfavorable impressions 
upon my mind; when ‘the Sabbath ended, which it did at 
‘“sundown,” then the happy, joyous faces of the children 
as they bounded to the garden or the orchard, spoke vol- 
umes. They told, that “the day had not heen made as it 
might have been to them, the source of happiness, of hope, 
and cheerfulness, but of fear, of gloom, and dread. 

{ am sensible, that the tendency of this age; is not to se- 
vere discipline, nor to an over rigid observance of the 

Sabbath ; nay, | am fearful that endeay oring to avoid 
that, which on some accounts might be considered a fault 
in our forefathers, we may err in the extreme of lavity, 
both in family government, and religious observances. 

On Sunday evening, most of our village acquaintance 
came thronging in to welcome us ;—many and cordial, 
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were the greetings we received; but not from any one a 
more joyful welcome, than from ‘aunt Grey ;” she was 
called ‘‘ aunt,” by almost every person in the village, and 
beloved by all who knew her, for the amiable virtues of 
her heart,—for though talents and attainments may excite 
our respect and admiration, nothing ina female, brings 
the possessor into the circle of our affections, like the mild 
and benevolent traits of character. Hers was a heart, over- 
flowing with love and kindness, not only to all her species, 
but to every thing that lived, and moved, and had a 
being; and this happy sunny feeling, she cast on all around 
her; the very animals on her farm seemed to partake 
of it, while her two lovely children, John, and my little 
laughing playmate, Lucy, were the most joyous little beings 
that ever delighted a human eye. . 

*¢Can it be possible whispered Frank. ‘Is that fair 
creature, radiant with smiles and blushes, and beautiful as a 
fabled Houri, Lucy Grey?”—She spoke, and I knew her 
soft musical voice—that had not changed. 

This indeed was a happy evening,—and who that has 
ever felt the delightful consciousness of being an object of 
interest and affection to a circle of valuable friends, can 
wonder that it was so ? 

My grandfather’s sternness of manner had vanished, and 
he yielded to his natural feelings of kindness and affection. 
Seated in his old fashioned, three cornered arm chair, with 
the cushion wrought by my grandmother, and prized for 
that reason, beyond any thing else, he occasionally de- 
scribed scenes of hardship and suffering, which his father, 
as one of the first settlers, endured, that drew even Frank’s 
attention from Lucy. 

But in this happy group, there was one dear familiar 
face, which I have not mentioned. It was that of a cousin 
of my father’s, from whoin, in our childhood, we received 
kindness and attention, almost maternal. Cousin Martha, 
had masculine powers of mind, which had receive a greater 
degree of cultivation from reading and reflection, than was 
usual at that period, among the females of New England. 
Rapid in her perceptions, keen and sarcastic in her wit, 
when vice, or folly, or modern innovations were the sub- 
ject of conversation,—commanding in her person and man- 
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ners, governed always by religious principle, she was every 
way admirably calculated to fill the station which she had 
occupied for years, that of the village School Mistress. 

Time flew swiftly in the society of these friends; the 
strong sense and elevated piety of my grandfather, the 

shrewdness, wit, and originality of cousin Martha, and, 
what was most ‘delightful, ‘*the charity that thinketh no 
wrong,” so conspicuous in aunt Grey, ‘with the arch vi- 

vacity and endearing loveliness of Lucy, were all appreciat- 
ed and enjoyed, as was the pure and lovely climate, and 
the delightful autumn scenery of this beautiful village. In 
all our excursions, Lucy Grey was our constant companion; 
her very laugh was music—and when she sung, we were 
never weary in listening to her simple melody. 

Frank sometimes read aloud to cousin Martha, and we 
heard, well pleased, her varied remarks and shrewd obser- 
vations on men and things. <A most attentive listener was 
Lucy when Frank was reading, at which I did not wonder, 
for my brother read finely. 

We were one day hearing Martha’s animated description 
of an advocate, whom she had heard in Boston. She de- 
scribed his ardent thirst for knowledge, his persevering ef- 
forts, when a boy, to excel at school +—his constant indus- 
try and unremitting exertions in obtaining his profession, 
and finally, his success in that profession, bought by many 
a sleepless night and exclusive devotion to his idol—law. 
Frank expressed his admiration of the character she de- 
scribed, and a wish to resemble him. Martha turned upon 
him her penetrating eyes, “‘ you cannot wish it, Frank,” 
said she, ‘‘ for what we wish, we at least make some en- 
deavour to obtain ; and it is not by ‘ loitering in ease,’ that 
we can obtain the palm of any excellence’”-—then she added 
with a smile, 

** The man who would thrive in his art, 
Must keep the girls away from his heart.” 

Frank answered gaily, ‘‘ Then I never shall excel, for 
you are too firmly established i in my heart, cousin Martha, 
to be removed.” 

Martha soon afterwards observed that proposals of mar- 
riage had been made to Lucy, by Reuben Green, which she 
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hoped would be accepted. Frank exclaimed, with some 
emotion, what profanity!” 

‘* Profanity young man?” said Martha, ‘‘ you have not 
well learned the use of words to apply them thus. Reuben 
Green is sensible and intelligent, industrious and well-prin- 
cipled. His father has given him the homestead and wishes 
him to marry; he has known and loved Lucy from a child, 
and will make her a kind and affectionate husband. Lucy 
Grey is a farmer’s daughter, a good and pretty girl. No 
doubt it sounds like ‘ pr ofanity” toa young gentleman of 
your refinement, to call one, who is ‘beautiful as a fabled 
Houri,” merely a good and pretty girl, Frank!” added 
she, in a softened voice, ‘Lucy is yet a happy one, she is yet 
unconscious that she loves you otherwise than as cousin ,—— 
but you, Frank, know that it isnot merely the love of a cousin 
that has caused you to linger here week after week,—that 
has made you break your resolution of devoting part of 
each day to study -—look at these letters that remain un- 
answered,—think how little of your attentions have been 
bestowed upon your grandfather, and your other friends, 
and tell me if a cousin’s love is not a very engrossing pas- 
sion? Do not, my dear pupil, let me see him, who was so 
noble and disinterested as a boy, pursuing the selfish grati- 
fication of his own feelings, at the expense of another’s 
happiness.”’ 

There was something of cool contempt in the tone of 
Martha’s voice, in the beginning, that roused the hasty 
spirit of my brother, and from his Resbod brow and cheek, 
and the indignant flash of his eye, I feared he would reply 
disrespectfully ; but her softened voice as she proceeded, 
her appeal to his regard for Lucy’s happiness,—her allie 
sion to his boyhood, which brought to his memory so 
many proofs of her love and kindness, made him exclaim, 
with a frankness w hich, in acknowledging, half attoned 
for his errors. ‘I am convinced, cousin Martha; [ have 
indeed been an idle truant, wasting time, negligent of study 
and friends, but I will fly from. temptation, to toil and 
duty.” He kept his wor d—and his simple and almost gay 
‘““oood by, cousin Lucy,” obtained for him, the praise of 
Martha. 

Though generally disposed to yicld my assent to Mar- 
tha’s better judgment, on this occasion T thought her in- 
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terference almost unkind, rather the surveillance of unneces- 
sary suspicion, than the timely caution of friendship. I 
could see no possible harm in my brother’s prolonging his 
visit, for in his attentions to Lucy, I beheld nothing but 
simple admiration for a lively and ‘beautiful girl. ‘¢Why,” 
said I, giving utterance to my thoughts, “« deprive my 
brother of so innocent an enjoyment, as the society of his 
cousin?”’ 

‘* Yours is a tell-tale face,” said Martha, in reply; ‘‘ do 
you know it has said, as plain as words can speak, ‘cousin 
Martha is growing cross, and she is an old maid, and old 
maids are always” suspicious?’ Confess, have not these 
been your thoughts ? Come let us walk—we both feel the 
loss of _Frank’s society—and this delightful day may dissi- 
pate our sadness.” 

We took along and favorite walk of hers. On return- 

g, we passed the village church-yard. She opened the 
gate and we entered. She pointed to a plain marble slab, 
on which was inscribed the name of ‘‘ Mary Green, A‘. 
19.” ‘* This,” said Martha, ‘‘is the grave of the dearest 
companion of my childhood. She feil a victim to the 
sickness of the heart, ‘hope deferred.’ Her tale is short 
and simple, perhaps trite. She was the most beautiful 
girl in our village. There was a refinement of loveliness 
about her, seldom equalled. She was at the age of seven- 
teen, when one, now eminent as a statesman, but who then 
had just completed his collegiate education, spent a few 
months in our village. To his high reputation as a scholar 
and a man of talents, he added a tall and dignified figure, 
and a face whose perfect delicacy and exquisite bloom, 
might have been thought too feminine a beauty, had it not 
been counteracted by his high and manly forehead, and the 
lightning glance ofa peculiarly animated eye. He also had 
a purity “and softness of manners, particularly calculated to 
win a female’s regard. His father was a native of the 
village ; in Connecticut, you know, we are all relations ; 
thus the endearing appellation of cousin was soon bestowed 
upon Mary. Sanctioned by this relationship, much of his 
time was spent in her society. Every action and every 
look, indicated a love he did not utter ; and Mary, w ith 
all the confiding trust of youth and innocence, gave the 
rich treasures of her heart to his keeping. When he left 
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her, it was no doubt, with the firm conviction that, when his 
profession was attained, he should claim her as his bride.” 

‘It isa remark that has been often made, but not the 
less true on that account, that love is not the engrossing 
passion of man. And my friend soon found, in the wide 
field open to his ambition, thoughts and feelings more ab- 
sorbing, than those derived from his partiality. to the vil- 
lage maiden. 

“As no declaration of his love had been made, he felt 
that no promises were broken; and, I will do him justice, 
he was not aware of the strength and depth of Mary’s at- 
tachment,—he knew not how his every look and word 
was cherished in her heart, and connected with her every 
earthly hope of happiness. 

‘Mary was not long in discovering this truth. Her 
grief was deep, but hidden, for its source admitted of no 
complaint ; but it preyed upon her spirits and upon her 
health, 


‘ And changed the bloom of hope 
To fever’s hectic flush.’ 


She died happy—happy in the joys, the consolations and 
the promises of the Gospel. Martha paused—and when 
she again spoke, it was with an effort—* When I tell 
you,” she added, ‘that Frank resembles this gentleman in 
beauty of person, and in winning delicacy of manners, can 
you wonder why I feared for Lucy?” 

i remained in Connecticut a year; at the expiration of 
that time Lucy Grey was the happy bride of Reuben Green, 
and a most excellent wife she makes. It would do you 
good to see the perfect neatness of her house, her dairy, and 
all appurtenances to boot,—to taste her yellow butter, and 
her excellent cakes. Frank and I, have both partaken 
thereof, and in our last visit to Connecticut, Lucy’s brown 
locks, were hidden by a mob cap, and a lovely boy and 
girl, divided her affections with her happy husband. 

Frank is now eminent in his profession, although he 
never entirely “‘ kept the girls away from his heart. > He 
is a husband, and the father of a family, and has been 

called to some of the highest offices in the gift of the State ; 
and I fancy he never regretted listening to the suggestions 


of prudence and duty. 
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ZAMA, 

} 
i I looked,—and on old Zama’s arid plain 


a Two Chieftains stood.—At distance ranged their hosts, 
While they with manly tones, and gestures strong i 
Held their high parley.—One was sternly marked a 
With care and hardship.—Yet his warrior soul r 


Framed in unbroken might, as when he breathed, 


In his glad boyhood, the eternal vow 
Ofenmity to Rome. The other seemed 
Of younger years, an¢ on his noble brow, 


Beauty with magnanimity sat throned,— 
Yet in the darkness of his eye I read, + ae 
Delendo est Carthago.””— | 


Brief they spake,— 
And parted as high souls in anger part,— ‘ 
While the wild shriek of trumpets, and the rush e z 
Of cohorts rent the air.— a 
I turned away,— 
The pomp of battle, and the din of arms Bi i 
May round a period well,—but to behold i ty 
The mortal struggle, and the riven shield, i * 
To sce how Nature’s holiest, tenderest ties a 
Are sundered—and to count the childless homes iq : 
And sireless babes,—and widow’s early graves 4 f 
Made by one victor-shout—bids the bleed creep 
Cold through its channels. ae 
Yet again I looked, | 
When the cold moon revealed a silent scene,— ae Ve 


Silent,—save when from ’neath some weltering pile 


A dying war-horse neighed,—in whose gored breast 


Life lingered stubbornly,—or some pale knight 
| Half-stretched his arm,—awakened by the call 
j Of his loved steed, even from the trance of death. 
i —With stealthy step the prowling plunderer stalked,— 
P| The dark-winged raven wooed her famished brood 
To their wide feast, and on the shadowy skirts 
Of that dire field, the fierce hyena rolled 
His keen, malevolent eye. 

—Time sped his course. 
Fresh verdure mantled Zama’s fatal plain, off 
And Carthage with her subjugated knee 
And crownless head, toiled ’mid the slaves of Rome. 
F Again I sought Hamilcar’s awful son, 
And lo —an exiled, and despised old man, 
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Guest of Bithynian perfidy, did grasp 

A draught ot poison in his withered hand 

And drink, and die. 

Can this be he who tore 
The bloody laurel from Saguntum’s walls ? 
That eagle of the alps,—who through the clouds 
Which wrapt in murky folds their fearful heights 
Forced his unwieldy elephants ?—who rolled 


Victery’s deep thunder o’er Ticinus’ tide, 
And on the field of Canne waved his sword 
Like a destroymg Angel }— 
— This is he! 
And this is human glory !— 
God of Might! 
Throw thou thy shield around our erring breasts, 
That ’mid the tangled and illusive paths 
Of this brief pilgrimage, we may not lose 
All this world’s peace,—and all the rest of that 
Which hath no shadow.— 
From this double loss 


Defend us, Oh our God! 
L. H. S. 


LETTERS FROM A MOTHER. 


My Dear Mrs. B.—That steadiness of purpose is neces- 
sary to the attainment of excellence in whatever we pur- 
sue, is never denied, not even by those who, judging from 
their actions, depend wholly on casualties for success. 
But still, this steadiness is mostly urged on men, as being 
necessary for them in their pursuit of fortune, and struggle 
to gain distinction. Most people seem to think the ordi- 
nary business of life, especially the domestic duties, com- 
mitted to the woman, can be performed without much 
mind, plan or perseverance. But perhaps there is no em- 
ployment pursued by reasoning beings with so little system 
or consistency, as the management of infants. Not only 
do differeut mothers have entirely different methods of 
training their children, but the same mother rarely pur- 
sues, for a whole weck, the same method. One day she 
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has leisure to pay constant attention to her child; the next, 

perhaps, ‘she turns it off’, as the term is, as much as possi- 
ble ; this hour its least murmur is hushed by kisses, and 
the next, it is suffered to cry unheeded. 

It is ‘mainly to this capriciousness of the mother or 
nurse, that the crossness of healthy children is to be attri- 
buted. The infant is first enervated by too much nursing, 
and then wearied by being too long neglected, and his un- 
easiness is made known, by the only means in his power, 
which is to cry. And when he learns, and he soon learns, 
that tears and clamor draw the attention of his mother, he 
will cry till gratified by her presence ; and every indul- 
gence of passion, makes him more irritable ; till finally, a 
habit of ¢ rying, or those periodical fits of crossness, hide 
wre usually attributed to every cause save the right one, 
namely, bad management, are engendered. Then the high 
temper of the little creature is to be subdued, often by harsh- 
ness, when, had he been judiciously treated, that temper 
would neither have been kindled or displayed. 

But with infant education, as with every other human 
duty, it is much easier to point out what is faulty, than 
propose what will ensure perfection. However, it is not 
among the least of our earthly blessings, that those rules of 
conduct which most effectually secure our own happiness, 
and that of those committed to our care, are usually simple 
and easy to be understood. Divine Goodness has thus pro- 
vided the means for the greatest felicity of the greatest 
number ; and in studying what method we must pursue, 

rightly to manage our little ones, no very elaborate system 
need be considered necessary. But one thing i is necessary, 
it is that mothers be steady in their kindness, and uniform 
in their care, because sallies of passion, either of fondness 
or petulance, often indulged, are very injurious to the tem- 
per of their children. The mother who does not govern 
her own spirit, does not, she cannot, manage well her child. 

For the first three or four months of an infant’s life, the 
feeble mind takes but little cognizance of the objects that 
surround it. Quietness, and rest on the bosom of the mo- 
ther, is all then required to make the babe happy.  Af- 
ter that period, a healthy child cannot be easily managed 
without amusements, or employments rather—idleness is 
rarely the fault of children. Care should then be taken to 
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furnish proper playthings ; expensive toys are not neces- 
sary,—a rattle, and blocks, balls, and little hammers of 
wood, are the best toys. But they should never be painted, 
as a child always conveys whatever he has, to his mouth. 
It is necessary that there should be a great variety in the 
size and form of the playthings, and they should be often 
changed, and the infant early accustomed to have one thing 
taken from his hand, and another substituted. More de- 
pends on this seemingly trifling circumstance, than those 
who never watched its operation are aware. A child thus 
habituated to the frequent change of his playthings, will 
easily relinquish, and generally without noise or trouble, 
any forbidden thing which he may chance to have seized. 
An affair of no smal! moment to his own happiness, and the 
comfort of those who have the care of him. The tenacity 
with which many children retain their grasp of an object 
which they must not be permitted to have, and the grief 
they feel, to say nothing of the anger they frequently ex- 
hibit, when it is taken from them, is extremely painful to 
witness. But the infant who has always been accustomed 
to frequent changes of his toys, will seldom be thus trouble- 
some. Anda habit of yielding is also imperceptibly form- 
ed, and habits are so riuch more willingly obeyed than 
commands, that it is strange parents do not pay more atten- 
tion to fix those of their children, in accordance with that 
obedience whick“t will soon be necessary to exact from 


them. 


All causes of exciting restlessness by bodily irritation, 
such as tight, or otherwise uncomfortable clothing, should 
be carefully avoided. Ease, neatness and economy, is all 
the fashions that need be consulted in infant’s dresses. No 
female vanity is so reprehensible, as that displayed by the 
woman who decks her little children in costly array. The 
teasing carefulness requisite to keep them from injuring 
their finery, constantly interrupts their sports, disturbs 
their enjoyments, and not unfrequently makes them fretful, 
peevish and wretched. And all this is done and suffered, 
to gratify the mother’s foolish vanity. Who can wonder at 
the vanity of her child’s mind, thus early taught to prize 
show, or the perversity of its temper, made to sacrifice its 
innocent pleasures on the shrine of pride and caprice? 


Ever Yours, 
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Mrs. Harre.—I have been anxiously wishing to write 
something for your Magazine, yet dared not attempt it. 
Some pretty blooming girls of my acquaintance wrote, but 
as their articles never r appeared, I drew the inference, that 


Journal of a Day. 


DIRGE. 


GRIEF—it is unavailing— 

Yet twine the cypress-wreath, 
And strike in your loud bewailing, 
The deep-toned bell ofdeath. 


Shroud ye your festal hail, 

Its gilded hangings of crimson dye, 
With a pall of mournful drapery 
Cover its pictured wall— 


And sound ye your funeral dirge 
Where the moan of the ocean surge, 
Shall mingle its chorus wild and deep, 


With the wailings of those who their lost one’s weep. 


To the depth of the ocean lone 

The gallant ship has gone down, 

And waters sweep over the coral grave 

Of the hardy mariner free and brave, 

The pride of your turretted dome is o’er— 
Rejoicing will peal through your hal!s no more— 
O wail for the flower of your noble race. 


The princely father’s hope and joy, 
His only, generous, daring boy, 

He with the brow so fair, 

He with the glossy hair, 

With the voice of tuneful glee, 

And the eye of witchery, 

Has found his lonely resting place, 
Low ‘neath the fearful sea. 


EVERALLIN. 


JOURNAL OF A DAY. 
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you were not to be bribed by compliments on your “ valu- 
able work,” nor indeed by the interested motive of oblig- 
ing a “subscriber,” to admit what you did not consider as 
meriting public notice. But still I like to scribble, and 
though ‘Tama giddy girl, I should like to improve. I had 
heard some one observe, that an excellent way to ascertain 
our own character, was to write the history of our own 
thoughts, feelings and actions, for at least one day, in each 
week, and compare the result, with that standard of excel- 
lence, which our hearts admire. I thought I would adopt 
the plan, and began last Sabbath evening, for I had some 
lurking fears that I did not improve the ‘holy day exactly 
as I ought. But never, till I came to read over on Monday 
what I had written, did I imagine myself capable of such 
levity. ‘* Does the world think me such a trifler?” said 
I—*‘ Does Edward?” I felt the blood rush to my cheek— 
I looked in the glass, and my face was as red as our cook’s 
when she fries fish for the family dinner. But how differ- 
ent the cause of bloom. Hers is the glow of useful indus- 
try—mine was the flush of shame, for indolence, vanity, 
and neglect of the most precious privileges. 

“T deserve to undergo some penance,” thought I, ‘ and 
it shall be to copy out my history in a fair hand, and without 
any omissions, and send it to the editor of the Ladies? Mag- 
azine. Should she think my faults deserve any further 
punishment, let her publish the history. I shall then hear 
the opinion of the young gentlemen on the subject, and 
hear too, Edward’s remarks, and probably learn, whether 
he has any suspicion I am such a volatile ‘character. Oh! 
I do hope he will not discover me. (You must know, 
that Edward is not his real name.) Then I shall hear the 
censures of the young ladies, for there is not one but will 
condemn my frivolity, though she exactly imitate it. 1 
cannot but think the effect of this exposure, thus incognito, 
will be salutary, and that while I tremble for fear of being 
detected as the guiity one, and blush while the article is 
named, I shall be careful for the future, not to furnish 
materials for a continuation of the 


JOURNAL OF A DAY, 


Sunpay, June —, 1828.—Awoke early, but thought as 
it was a day of rest, | might indulge myself in a little more 
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sleep—slumbered till called to breakfast—no appetite— 
found fault with the coffee—mother told me, I must rise 
earlier if I wished to relish my breakfast ,—kne w that—but 
thought how much easier to teach what is good, than to 
follow good teaching. Sauntered to my chamber—took 
up Milton—hate blank verse, requires such an effort to read 
and understand—-admire Miss Landon’s poetry—thought of 
her beautiful ‘‘ Eve of St. John,” and determined to ‘ ga- 
ther a white rose,’? and try the spell myself—hoped I 
should dream of Edward—first bell—time to dress—con- 
sidered what to wear—no matter—Edward will not be at 
church to day, and the morning is cloudy—will wear black 
—very convenient when one does not want to take much 
pains—second bell—had not found one of my gloves—re- 
membered laying it on my dressing table when returned 
from last evening’s walk—maid must have mislaid it— 
scolded her heartily when she came to tell my mother 
waited—in the midst of my fretting, found the glove where 
I laid it myself—hurry down stairs, and am chid for my 
delay;—felt provoked, as I walked through the streets 
and saw the sun shining so beautifully, that I had not 
dressed in white, and in “that temper entered the temple of 
the living God. Prayer begun—saw many new bonnets—— 
hate navarinos, and detest drab—my own bonnet a beautiful 
celestial blue, with two bunches of flowers and nine yards 
of ribbon—think,. positively, it’s the handsomest bonnet in 
church. Clara Fisher enters—not the Miss Clara Fisher 
of the Theatre, though she reminded me of her, but one of 
my particular friends—she had on a new bonnet, and Oh, 
I saw in a moment, it was more elegant than mine, more 
bows on it—but then, it did’nt become her—complexion 
too dark to wear blue—wonder she don’t discover it—lis- 
tened very devoutly to the Psalm—admire sacred music, 
but lost one stanza entirely, while noticing the affectation 
of some young ladies in the next pew—hate affectation— 
text in Isaiah—forgot chapter and verse—seldom try to 
remember either—discourse too long—felt dull, and wished 
the clergyman (shall not say his name,) was as handsome 
and animated as Mr. M ; saw Clara Fisher toss her 
head more than once, during the last prayer—very vain 
girl—bonnet does not become her, and mean to tell her so, 
on purpose to mortify her. Mr. B. dined with father—— 
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don’t like Mr. B.—always saying something about the fop- 
pery and frippery of the young people, and praising old 
times—wished he had lived in the days of Mr. Cotton, 
when women’s veils were sermonized—felt drowsy, and 
determined to sleep at home during the afternoon, in- 
stead of moping to church; but-knew it was wrong to 
trifle thus with the sacred day, and so resolved to read two 
chapters in the Bible by way of atoning for my stupidity— 
did read the chapters, and then slept till tea-time—took 
up the Ladies’ Magazine, and read the article ‘‘ Dress,” a 
second time—always mean to dress in white for the future, 
and wear a rose in my hair. Don’t much like ‘‘ The poor 
Scholar,”—too long, and too much reasoning—want some- 
thing romantic—resolved never to marry a man, whose 
name I disliked, as did the heroine of the ‘‘ Good Match.”’ 
Went to walk with cousin Robert—Oh, how stupid he was 
not to mention Edward to me !—conversation very dull, 
and glad to reach home—at nine o’clock, sat down to my 
writing table and penned the foregoing. 


There, Mrs. Hale, is the true ‘‘unvarnished” account, 
of the manner of thought and action, in which I passed a 
day—a Sabbath day. Yet I know I am a rational, and 
accountable being—that life is but as a vapor. Oh! why 
do I not keep this foolish heart of mine with more dili- 
gence, and be what I really admire—a christian in example, 
as well as in name. 

F. 


MEMORY AND FANCY. 


O, say not earth is a place of rest,— 
Man’s spirit untiring roves 

Afar through Memory’s dark domain, 
On Fancy’s glittering groves. 


Amid the brightest pageants’ glare 
You may note the brow of gloom, 
—The soul to Memory’s shades hath gone, 
And weeps o’er friendship’s tomb. 
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And where the nodding hearse plumes wave, 
Over the sleeping clay, 

There mark, amid the passing throng, 
The smile of the bright and gay— 


Far away, among Fancy’s richest flowers, 
The spirit is wandering, 

And the blissful dreams of future years 
The glow on that cheek doth fling. 


But ever on Memory’s cheerless waste 
Some verdant spots appear, 

Where the sunshine of youth yet lingers o’er 
Those scenes that once were dear. 


Like the silvery gleam where the moon’s pale beam, 
Rests on the trembling sea, 

Amid the darkness of years gone by 
Sparkles our infancy. 


But there is a brighter, more beautiful spot 
On Fancy’s wide domain, 
There those dear ones death hath reft away, 
Will be restored again. F. 


LETTER FROM A BROTHER. 


My pear sisTER.—You say that, though you live ina 
prosperous village, you see a good deal of misery near you, 
which you are desirous to relieve; but you say that you are 
disheartened by the solemn warnings given you every day 
against encouraging idleness and vice. It would be answer 
enough to your advisers, to say that it is foolish to talk of 
encouraging vice by this occasional and trifling relief; so 
far from encouraging vice, it is hardly enough to encourage 
existence. If they say that poverty and suffering are 
brought on by imprudence and folly, you can tell them that 
this is not always the case; and if it were so, our religion 
does not release us from the obligation of being charitable 
to the thankless and guilty. But why should I not suggest 
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to you the truth, that most of these objections proceed 
from that spirit of avarice which degrades and dishonors 
our country; those who have not the heart to do a generous 
action themselves, are not willing to see it done by others; 
they feel as if it were a reproach to themselves. There are 
others I know, who have dipped into some book of politi- 
cal economy, and come away rejoicing in the discovery, 
that this suffering comes in the order of Providence, and 
of course must not be resisted. I mention these things, be- 
cause you are often obliged to hear them ; but I can safely 
leave the matter to your own heart, never fearing that you 
will become too prudent or too knowing to do to others as 
you would have them do to you. 

The benevolence of young ladies is more exposed to dis- 
couragement from another quarter—from their habits of 
thought and feeling. There are many whose hearts melt 
at once when they hear of suffering, and who feel as if they 
were animated by a spirit of self-devotion which nothing 
can weary nor withstand; they go forth to the work of be- 
nevolence with a high and graceful confidence, knowing 
that they are performing a duty of religion and coming near 
a resemblance of their Master; but when they reach the 
lanes of poverty, they find nothing of the neat and content- 
ed appearance they expected; every thing is comfortless and 
neglected ; every thing is in a disorder that disgusts the be- 
holder. They are naturally enough surprised and shocked 
at this; for they expected to find the faces of the poor 
brightening with gratitude, and their eyes filled with elo- 
quent tears; it never had entered their minds, that they 
might find coarse and vulgar ingratitude in a cottage, or 
hear the accents of profaneness in what they had fancied 
was the abode of grateful and contented peace. Whether 
this describes your own experience or not, I do not know; 
if not, you have seen but little of poverty: and you can see 
plainly enough, that those who are affected by tales of im- 
aginary suffering, are never acquainted with real misery— 
they are always looking out for that graceful and elegant 
distress which has no existence in the world. Thus it hap- 


pens that those who are most easily moved by stories of . 


suffering, are least benevolent and useful; they have tears 
always ready to flow when there is only the show or pre- 
tence of misery to cai! for it; but when true suffering, in its 
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painful reality, implores their relief, it finds them cold as 
the grave. 

This will serve to show that mere feeling is but little to 
be relied on; principle is the source from which all kind 
and useful exertions must flow. It may serve to explain too 
the seeming mystery of characters like the celebrated How- 
ard, who, though called the “‘ benevolent”? by way of emin- 
ence, is said to have been cold in appearance,and little accessi- 
bleto these softemotions. But I will not dwell upon it, be- 
cause you have often complained to me that you are misled 
by thinking that you possess religious feelings, when you 
are not ready to make religious efforts; this is a case of a 
similar kind; in both instances, it is a false and counterfeit 
feeling which does not lead to the direct discharge of duty. 

You will find another difficulty something resembling 
this. When you have considered some case that asks your 
relief, and have determined to give it, you will often feel 
as if the thing was done when you have only resolved to do 
it; you have thought of the difficulties, and having over- 
come them in imagination, y you take the same credit to your- 
self as if the deed was done. This is the way by which 
many contrive to be satisfied with themselves, who from one 
year’s end to another, never do a single duty; by resolving, 
deferring till to-morrow, and then resolving again. You may 
think that you can never be guilty of this “weakness: but if 
you will but glance at your conduct, you will find that you 
as well others, act thus every day. 

This is weak enough in any duty; but it must be dread- 
ed more in charity than any other; for relief must be given 
while it is needed; if you defer it to another hour, it may 
be too late; if you defer till to-morrow, you may find that 
the sufferer is gone, and that his last hours might have been 
made less miserable, if you had acted promptly on the sug- 

gestion of your heart. I know there are some who defer 
in this way, hoping to escape the duty altogether; I do not 
dwell upon their fault, because it is one which will never be 
yours. Tam confident that to bear relief and consolation 
to those that suffer, will always be your delight; all I ask 
is, that you may never be disgusted, by what must be grat- 
ing to feelings like yours, so far as to be weary in well do- 
ing; and as you have various engagements constantly soli- 
citing your attention, that you may not fall into the common 
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weakness of mistaking good feeling for benevolence, or 
mere resolutions for the performance of duty. 

I am happy to find you so desirous to be useful to others: 

ou will find it often a thankless service, but never without 
its reward. ‘Those who say that they will relieve what suf- 
fering comes in their way, do not appear to know that it 
requires an apprenticeship to learn the art. Our Saviour 
was qualified for a similar duty by his being a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief. You must have observed 
in your days of suffering, which have not been few, what a 
difference there is between the sympathy of those who have 
known affliction, and those who have not; the kind words 
of the last, however sincere, sound hollow and oppressive; 
they seem to cost them an effort to speak them: but one 
who has known the sorrows of life gains at once the confi- 
dence of the afflicted, and a single word from his lips goes 
like a charm to the wounded heart. In this service some- 
thing more is required than good feelings and good inten- 
tions; and for this reason among others there can be no half- 
way performance of duty; without love we are nothing; and 
love itself is powerless without that experience which ac- 
quaintance with sorrow alone can give. 

I cannot close, without praising your good feelings, be- 
cause I know that they are not mere barren feelings; and | 
place perfect confidence in your resolutions, because I know 
that you will, at least, endeavor to carry them into action. 
Do not be discouraged, if in a thousand instances you find 
your kindness rejected and wronged, your good evil-spoken 
of, and the hand you extend for the relief of others, cast in- 
sultingly away; the benevolence which cannot outlive 
these trials of its purity and strength, is not like the self-sa- 
crifice of him, who went about doing good. 


Your’s Affectionately, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


“THE TALES OF PETER PARLEY ABouT EvroPe.—S. G. Goodrich, Boston.” 
—We like the plan of this little work, and think children will derive more benefit 
from geographical stories, than sentimenial ones. ‘The style of the book is good, 
and yet well adapted to the capacities of those for whom it was written. The en- 
gravings are also pretty fairly executed, but with some of the designs we are not so 
much pleased. Pictures may be made very instructive to children, and in books 
intended for children, they ought to be so made. But to interest the child some 
particular object or action should be represented. Views of cities with their crowd- 
ed buildings, are not at all calculated to engage and consequently inform the young 
mind. In “ Parley’s Tales” we have all the capital cities of Europe, and all look- 
ing so much alike, that a child can see but little difference between London and 
Rome—between the appearance of the greatest commercial city in the world and 
‘the Niobe of nations.” Such pictures then do not convey true impressions to the 
mind, and therefore they are not useful,—that they are not very pleasing, any per- 
son may be convinced by exhibiting them to a child in contrast with those that dis- 
play persons, or events. Nothing connected with early education should be deemed 
unimportant, and as pictures have a very decided influence en the minds of young 
children, care ought to be taken that those admitted inte books, designed for them, 
be significant, and faithful, and easily understood. ‘* Where are the children to 
whom Peter Parly is going to tell his stories ?’’ asked a little boy while looking at 
the picture of the gentleman in the frontispiece. ‘* Where are they ?” We could 
not tell him, but we would suggest whether the good man would not appear more 
appropriate in the character of a teacher, than he does as a traveller especially in 
the frontispiece. 


“THE YOUNG PILGRIM,OR ALFRED CAMPBELL’S RETURN FROM THE East— 
By Mrs. Hofland.”-—This volume is a continuation of the travels of “Alfred Campbell, 
or the Young Pilgrim.” The plan is one of peculiar interest to the young, because one 
of their own age is represented as the hero of the work. Mrs. Hofland is very hap- 
py in accomplishing the aim of her writings ; she does not attempt great things, but 
devotes talents and genius of no ordinary character to the service of education and 
morality ; and she richly merits the applause of every parent and guardian, of all 
who wish the improvement of the rising generation. The present work, though 
perhaps hardly equalling in interest some of Mrs. Hofland’s productions, will be 
found useful in imparting a knowledge of many of the antiquities and curiosities of 
the East;—that portion of our globe which is, on many accounts, peculiarly interest- 
ing to every christian. Were we disposed to find any fault, we should say there 
was rather too much attempted—too many incidents and descriptions crowded into 
the work. Children like particularities, and do not, very advantageously, follow 
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the rapid traveller, or understand his necessarily brief and often technical descriptions 
of statues, tombs and obelisks; nor does the hasty mention of the ruins of a hundred 
cities impress them with that certainty of the decay of all earthly things, that feel- 
ing of awe at the progress and power of time, as would the history ofa solitary 
temple delineated from the period of its gorgeous magnificence to the moment of its 
utter desolation. Take a single object for description, when you wish to make a 
vivid impression on a young mind. 


* JUVENILE MisceLuany.”—There is perhaps, no kind of writing more diffi- 
cult of execution, than that required for such a publication: To excel in it, one 
ought to possess talents, taste, and fancy of a high order, combined with commom 
sense, and that chastened judgment, which will, in every effort, still keep the ob- 
ject of the enterprise—namely, the entertainment and instruction of children con- 
stantly in view. It is not a field where many laurels are to be gathered, but where 
much good is to be done; and consequently, those who engage, are stimulated rather 
by the wish of being useful to others, than the hope of shining themselves. They 
are actuated by principle, not by ambition. It is these considerations, which lead 
us to think, that the department of Juvenile literature, is peculiarly appropriate 
to female writers. Their tenderness of feeling, delicacy of sentiment, and general 
correctness of morals, are pledges to the public, that nothing which weuld have a 
tendency to foster the evil propensities of our nature shall, like an insidious poison, 
be sufferrd to mingle with the mental aliment they prepare for the young. The 
labors of those European women, who have engaged in this now popular species of 
writing, have been eminently successful. In our country, the Editor of the Juve- 
nile Miscellany, deservedly holds a high rank among the female authors who devote 
their talents to the cause of education. 

We hope the work will be universally patronized. It should be taken in every 
family where there are children—indeed, grown people would not find their time 
misspent while perusing its pages, which is more than we would be willing to say in 
favor of, at least, one half of the new publications that are thronging us under the 
form of novels, magazines, miscellanies, &c. 


“THe or Fasnion,—By J. D. Yates—Boston.”—This is a new 
Periodical, to be issued every three months, and devoted exclusively to the ladies. 
The first number contains three plates, and very pretty pictures they are, repre- 
senting London and Parisian Fashions, and ten pages of printed matter. 

A proper attention to dress, and to the acquiring of a “ graceful carriage and suit- 
able gestures,” is certainly necessary, but we doubt much, whether the attempt to 
introduce the extravagance and affectation of European ladies, among the sensible 
and intelligent women of our republic, will be found profitable to the “ several Lat- 
erary and fashionable characters,’’ belonging to London, by whom it seems, the 
above work is to be edited. 
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